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SOME SECONDARY FORMATIONS AMONG ASSYRIAN 
PROPER NAMES. 

By C. H. W. Johns, 

Queens' College, Cambridge, England. 

It has long been recognized that most Assyrian proper names 
are significant. In fact, most of them are really short sentences. 
Sennacherib, Sin-ah^-erba, "Sin has augmented the brothers," 
or Nebuchadrezzar, Nabu-kudur-usur, "Nabu preserve (thy) 
servant," are examples that will be familiar to most readers. 
Such names are primary in the sense used here ; they were formed 
directly for the purpose of a name ; they were not derived nor 
transferred from other uses. Nor have they suffered any changes 
tending to obscure their meaning. 

By secondary formations are meant names derived from other 
proper names, or from words not used as proper names. The 
latter group contains a great many names the laws of derivation 
for which are well made out, and need not be considered exhaus- 
tively here. I intend to deal only with names formed from other 
names, and such others as seem to show the same formation. 

Names do undoubtedly tend to be modified in the course of 
time. Long, stately, significant names are corrupted until the 
original meaning is almost completely disguised. Often, in the 
process, some fancied resemblance suggests a popular etymology, 
and the name is further modified to support it. Fortunately, the 
written records of Assyrian names are so numerous, and extend 
over such a long period, that we are often able to fix upon a 
modification just as it is taking shape. 

The numerous so-called lall names, common to all languages 
in a sporadic fashion, like "Pappa," "Mama," "Dadda," etc., 
do not come under the head of secondary formations, because 
they do not seem to have been formed from already significant 
proper names. But they are very suggestive in their form of the 
shape to which continued deformation would reduce longer names. 

In the discussion which follows I do not pretend to have 
exhausted all the examples of each class in the published literature. 
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150 Hebeaica 

The chief sources are my own collections of proper names from 
the so-called "contract" tablets and allied documents published in 
my Assyrian Deeds and Documents; the index to my Assyrian 
Doomsday Book; the collection of proper names in the fifth volume 
of Professor C. Bezold's Catalogue of the Cuneiform Tablets in the 
Kouyunjik Collections of the British Museum; and the names in 
Professor K. P. Harper's Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. 

There is no definite line of demarkation to be drawn between 
Assyrian and Babylonian names. There is, of course, a decided 
preference for compounds formed with the names of gods speci- 
ally venerated in Assyria. But this was a local, rather than a 
national, characteristic. Indeed, the names in use in one Baby- 
lonian provincial town, like Erech, were far more characteristic 
as a class than were Assyrian names as contrasted with Babylo- 
nian. Moreover, the same general principles hold everywhere. 

For Babylonian names additional sources are the excellent 
indices to Dr. Peiser's Babylonische Vertrdge, and Keilinschrift- 
liche Aktenstucke; to Professor Hilprecht's ninth volume of 
texts from the University of Pennsylvania ; and to Pater 
Strassmaier's Alphabetisches Verzeichniss. But I have not 
found it necessary to ransack the collections of texts published 
by Strassmaier, which are not indexed, as my object is to quote 
only sufficient examples to support my points as they arise. 

In order not to cumber the page with a multitude of refer- 
ences, I shall quote names from my Assyrian Deeds and 
Documents without reference, from Dr. Bezold's work with a 
(0), from Dr. Peiser's with a (P), from Strassmaier's with an 
(S), from Professor Hilprecht's with an (H). The indexes to 
these works will readily give the passages where the names 
may be found. When an example is to be found in my own 
work I do not think it necessary to add examples from other 
periods. 

Before examining the actually occurring secondary forma- 
tions, it will be well to note a few of the ways in which names 
suffered deformation. 

DEFORMATION OP NAMES. 

A prominent feature in the orthography of proper names is 
the omission of syllables, or words, which we should suppose 
necessary to an accurate spelling, but which evidently were 
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omitted in ordinary pronunciation. These may be classed under 
a variety of heads, according to origin, but it is not necessary to 
separate them here. Many of them are not a little puzzling at 
first sight, and without an extensive knowledge of variants, would 
be very ambiguous. Thus forms like sallim, sezib, etc., seem 
to be irregular, but they are for usallim, usfizib, etc., the 
initial vowel coalescing with a preceding unaccented vowel. 
Thus Nabu-ahu-sallim was written for Nabu-abu-usallim ; Nabu- 
sezib for Nabu-usezib. 

The former name raises the question : What is the best trans- 
literation of ahu when written in an oblique case, but expressed 
by an ideogram PAP, or SES? The name Nabu-SES-iddin 
means, of course, "Nabu has given a brother." Some apparently 
transcribe SES here by ahu; others, holding that aha is the 
proper form of the accusative, read Nabfi-aha-iddin. But, as a 
matter of fact, in most cases that I know where SES or PAP 
is replaced by a phonetic spelling, we have a -hi- Only in early 
Babylonian texts does a -ha- am appear. Now, this deviation 
from strict form is due to the following initial vowel of iddin. 
The name was clearly pronounced Nabu-abiddin. Hence we 
might lay down a rule that in the second member of a name we 
should read SES or PAP as ahL But an Assyrian scribe did 
not always respect that rule ; in a few cases we have ahu written. 
It is better to say that in ordinary pronunciation final short 
a, i, u were not distinguishable, and in compound names the 
final vowel, even when written, ran on and coalesced with the 
initial vowel of the succeeding word. Hence the connected 
transcription, Nabu-abiddin, is probably the nearest approach 
to the pronunciation that we are likely to make. 

Such a point might be scarcely worth dwelling upon, if it 
were not for the remarkable extensions of this usage. Not only 
is an unaccented short vowel thus elided, but also the long & 
or % of the plural ending. At any rate, Nabu-ab§-iddin is the 
same person as Nabu-abiddin ; ADD., 1534, Nabu-abe-eres 
as Nabu-ab-eres. Hence it is conceivable that the presence of 
the plural sign is rather a graphic device for indicating the 
length of the vowel than a note of a plural idea. Nabu-SES- 
MES-iddin would be read Nabu-ahiddin, and mean " Nabu has 
given a brother," rather than "Nabu has given brothers." The 
latter is not easy to explain as a child's name. 
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Professor Hilprecht contends that in the Arsacid times, at 
any rate, the plural sign might be used to indicate an ending in 
5 or I, without any necessary idea of plurality. Thus Samas- 
AN-MES, which we should read Samas-ili or !§amas-il6, 
does not mean "Samas of the gods," nor "the Sun of the gods," 
but "Samas is my god." This seems quite similar to the view 
taken above, but I know of no exactly parallel case in Assyrian 
names. There we should certainly read Samas-ilani, as vari- 
ants with a final -ni show. There is no more difficulty about 
Samas-ilani than about Gabbu-ilftni, which is shortened from 
Gabbu-ilftni-eres ; though we may not readily recognize its 
longer form. 

This is only one example of the almost numberless ways in 
which proper names were shortened. Thus Nabu-balfttsu does 
not mean "Nabu be his life," nor anything of the kind; but 
is the shorter form of Nabu-balfttsu-ikbi, "Nabu hath pro- 
nounced his life." Here the verb "to speak, say" is used, of 
a god "whose word goeth not back," in the sense of "decree," 
and the word for "life" is used to denote the full tide of all 
physical well-being. 

A name like Nabu-balfttsu-ikbi could be further reduced to 
the meaningless form Nabua. I call this meaningless because, 
although Nabua could, so far as mere form goes, mean "My 
Nabu ;" or even, if we go back to a possible meaning of 
Nabu as "prophet," "My Prophet ;" yet I do not for a moment 
believe that the Assyrians attached any such meaning to the 
name. I do not suppose that they attached any meaning to it 
at all. It was simply a name. If they had been asked to give a 
meaning to the name, they might have ventured on some such 
popular etymology as given above ; if they knew the facts, they 
would say it was short for some other name. Whether they 
would have hit upon the original longer form would depend 
on whether they had known the person by the name in that 
longer form. They could have had no guide to what it was in 
any other way. 

The form Nabua is only one of a large class of hypocho- 
ristica, as they are sometimes called, which follow no particular 
rule as to the member of the original name to be perpetuated, 
nor as to the termination which shall be appended to that 
member. Thus Sillai stands for Ina-silli-Esagila, as it might 
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equally well do for Ina-silli-Marduk ; Pir'u for Samas-pir'u- 
usur ; Epesan for Bfil-epesan ; Rimut for Rimut-Nabu ; Suzubu 
for Nergal-us&zib and for Musezib-Marduk (C); Erbft for 
Erba-Marduk (P) ; etc. 

No rule can be discovered which guided the selection of 
the part of the old name to be preserved. But it does not 
follow that a name was always given originally in its longer 
form. Once custom had tolerated Nabua as a proper name, 
whatever the longer name which gave rise to it, a child might 
be called Nabua at the first. Just so, a boy might now be 
baptized Tom, although it is generally known that Tom is only 
an abbreviation of Thomas. We should waste our time in 
trying to find a separate meaning for the name. 

Hence a great many names which at first sight have clear 
and even pretty meanings are probably meaningless. Thus 
Ahua might mean "My brother." We may imagine the 
naming of the child suggested by a fancied likeness to a 
parent's brother or to the parent himself; or regard the ter- 
mination as a form of endearment, "My little brother." We 
may go on to seek for explanations of other forms in more 
obscure associations of ideas, but the fact probably was that the 
child was so named after some relative of the elder generation 
who already bore that name. The first man to be called Ahua 
probably started life with a different name, which in the course 
of his lifetime became reduced to Ahua. 

It is only by taking the whole class of names showing one 
termination that we are likely to arrive at some idea of its 
signification, if any. Before we do that we must glance at one 
or two other points in the deformation of names. 

It is clear that such deformations really puzzled the Assyrian 
scribes themselves. They spelled names as they heard them, and 
usually correctly analyzed the name into its component parts. 
But the frequent suppression of an unaccented vowel, in every- 
day pronunciation, led sometimes to an incorrect analysis of the 
name, and that led further to a false spelling. These mistakes 
of the scribes would hardly be worth recording but for the indi- 
cations they afford of the causes at work in the deformation of 
names. Thus Sin-nadin-ahe or Sin-iddin-ahe are both pos- 
sible names, the former being by far the more common form. 
The occurrence of id din a alongside iddin, and the evidently 
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usual pronunciation of the name as Sin-nadinah6, led one scribe 
to spell the name Sin-nadina-ahS. In another case, we may 
suppose that the name Ana-dalate owes its spelling Ana-ad-da- 
la-ti to the same causes. 

As examples of false analysis we may remark Klm-ana-Adadi 
as a variant of Rlmani-Adadi ; Rim-ana-Asur for Rumftni-Asur. 
The form Rtmani-Adadi, being heard as Rtman-Adadi, was 
falsely analyzed Rim-ana-Adadi, which also would be pro- 
nounced Riman-Adadi. It is impossible to suppose that the 
scribe was so ignorant of his own tongue as not to recognize the 
meaning of ani or anni. 

In the case of foreign or unfamiliar names there was more 
excuse for a faulty analysis. But the tendency was to make 
an attempt at a native etymology, and this often renders our 
attempt to discover the original language and signification quite 
abortive. What can be made of Giljilu, with a variant Gihi- 
ilu ? Is it a whole word related to Gahal, etc., or was there 
a verb which would yield gihi for the first member of names ? 
When these questions are settled, which was the correct 
spelling ? 

OBSCURITIES ARISING FROM CERTAIN DIVINE NAMES. 

A considerable amount of uncertainty is introduced into the 
subject of proper names by the fact that the names of human 
relations are in some cases indistinguishable from divine names. 
Thus there are many names in which ahu takes the place of a 
divine name. Are we to suppose that in these cases Ahu is the 
name of a god ? 

But in consequence of the signs PAP, SES, being not only 
ideograms for ahu, "brother," but also for the verb nasftru, 
"to protect," we may often get out of a difficulty by repla- 
cing Abu by N&sir or Usur. Thus PAP-IA-U could be 
read Ahi-Iau, "my brother is Iau," or Nasir-Iau, "Iau is my 
savior." 

There certainly was a god Aplu, whose name is written 
AN-TUR-U& (ADD., Vol. II, App. 3, col. xii, 11. 11-13), 
where we have AN-TUR-US-AN-IM followed by AN-II- 
hutni and AN-II-mutakkil, or Aplu-Adadi, Aplu-hutni, 
Aplu-mutakkil. Hence Aplu is a divine name ; and Aplu-Adadi 
is a personal name exactly like Ben-Hadad. It is a question 
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here how the elements are related; are we to say, "Aplu is 
Adadi," or is Adadi a predicate of Aplu ? 

In 6uch a name as Aplu-sezib&ni, Aplu is written A, but 
the name must mean "Aplu has preserved me." In Aplu-usur, 
where Aplu is written either A or TUR-US, we may render 
"Protect, O Aplu!" or "Protect the son." So such a name 
as A -I, or TUR-US- 1, may be read Aplu-na'id, "Aplu is 
exalted;" or, AplI, "my son." Ardi-Apli may well be "Servant 
of Aplu;" A-MU may be Aplu-iddin, "Aplu has given," or 
"He has given a son," the divine name having dropped out. 
The name Aplua would bear the same relation to the divine 
name Aplu as Nabua does to Nabu. 

In the compounds of Mar, where it seems to be a divine 
name, we may have to do with Mari, Merri, etc. (see Gr. Hoff- 
mann, ZA., Vol. XI, pp. 237 f.), meaning "My Lord." But we 
may also have to do with a divinity Maru, like Aplu above. 
There are many cases where mftru, the human "son," seems 
quite improbable. 

UNCERTAINTIES IN INITIAL VOWELS. 

The initial vowel is sometimes dropped, apparently because 
its significance was not recognized. In other cases an initial 
vowel was introduced. These irregularities occur chiefly in 
foreign names, and were perhaps due in some cases to a 
desire to find a Semitic etymology. A good example is the 
name Habasite, which appears in the forms Habaste, Habasti, 
Habastu, Habasti, Hubasate, Ahu-basate, Ahi-bastu ; there being 
one or two variants in spelling to each of these forms. 

But we also find Ahi-baste, Ahu-baste, among other spellings, 
just as if the scribe thought it must mean "Brother of plenty," 
thinking of his own words ahu, "brother," and bastu, a by- 
form of baltu, "plenty." The name is probably foreign, 
perhaps Egyptian (compare Habsti; see §472). 

We may note H umam &te alongside Abumam&te, Klsu along- 
side Iklsu, Gusi alongside Agusi, Hubftni for Ahu-bani, Hiliti' 
for Ahi-liti' (H), Kar-Bel-lumur for Akar-Bel-lumur, Paka-ana- 
Arbaili for Upaka-ana-Arbaili ; etc. In some cases the scribe 
appears to have substituted, in this way, one grammatical form 
for another. We must therefore be on the lookout for such 
deformations. 
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Another form of indifference to the vocalic anlaut is an 
uncertainty about the initial vowel. Here we have to be very 
careful, as the Assyrian language had not signs for all the 
Semitic vowels, and the scribe may really be trying to express 
a vowel, now by a, now by i; because it really was neither, but 
a sound for which he had no sign at all. Thus Adria is a vari- 

ant to Idria, the word in Aramaic beginning with 5 . The same 

may be true of Adi, alongside Idl, the Aramaic "S>1$ . Aspabara 
alongside Ispabara is an example from non-Semitic sources. 

THE OVERHANGING VOWEL. 

Many names end in a vowel, which is often dropped, especi- 
ally from verb forms. Thus Samas-iddina appears alongside 
Samas-iddin. The vowel a is therefore placed by me in 
brackets, and the two forms are reckoned as one, written 
Samas-iddin[a]. In the case of a few names a tendency may 
be noted to add unnecessary vowels. Thus we have Marduk- 
takkillu, where usually takkil alone is used. Sin-zakappi for 
Sin-zakap, Sin-nftsirru for Sin-nftsir, Nabu-kudurri-usur for 
Nabu-kudur-usur, are other examples. 

A proper name, in its nominative case, should end in u; but 
this is often dropped ; as N&sir for N&siru, Kudur for Kudurru, 
Zakir for Zakiru. The fuller forms are usually to be found in 
use at the same time. Syncope is seen in such forms as Zabdu 
for Zabidu, Grabru for Gabaru, Akru for Akaru, etc. 

NAMES FOBMED WITH AFFOBMATIVES. 

A very large class of names is thus formed from nouns, or 
participles, which are themselves used as names. The exact 
meaning of the added suffixes is still quite obscure in many 
cases. An inquiry into their meaning has generally been con- 
fused by supposing these terminations distinct and identifying 
them with grammatical suffixes whose meaning was already 
known from connected narratives. The result has been to make 
many of these names bear meanings well-nigh incredible. 

Thus, to take one example : The ending -ia has suggested a 
number of compounds of a divine name Ia, identified with Jah, 
or Jahye, of the Hebrews. Then an inevitable reaction came, 
and Professor M. Jastrow tried to show that not only was this ia 
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in nearly all cases a well-known Semitic suffix, but further went 
to prove that the numerous Hebrew names compounded with Jah 
were really of the same type and had no reference to Jahve at 
all. To this a reply was made that it would be inconceivable, 
when Jahve was so emphatically the God of Israel, that so few 
names should be compounded of Jah. The true solution seems 
to be that the ending jah or iah is not an abbreviation of 
Jahve, but, as Jastrow contended, a parallel to the Assyrian 
ending la . But by assigning to this ending a definite meaning 
Jastrow eliminated Jahve from names which may well have been 
held by their hearers to contain it. For the termination has not 
a distinct meaning further than to mark an abbreviated name. 
It ts true that jah is not an abbreviation of Jahve, but names 
ending in jah are abbreviated forms of names which very 
likely did end in Jahve. Only, so far as their form goes, they 
might have ended in any other divine name. 

Now let us take a single noun, e. g., "aplu," "a son," and 
see what short names might be formed out of it. The actual 
occurrence of each form, in the particular case of aplu, is not 
necessary to the argument. We might have (1) Aplu, (2) 
Aplu, (3) Aplua, (4) Apll, (5) Aplia, (6) Aplft, (7) Apia', 
(8) Aplai, (9) Aplaia, (10) Aple, (11) Aplutu, (12) Aplaku. 
Let us consider these in turn : 

1. The pure unaltered noun is rare. Often it may be really 
the participle of a verb, like Bftriku (H), Dftmiku (S, L), Zftbidu, 
Itiru, Kflairu, Nftsiru, Sftidu ; Mukallim, Musallim, Mutakkil, 
etc. Several of these names may be considered to denote an 
action ascribed to the child, as expressing a fond hope for such 
action in the future. But, to take one example, Nftsiru, "savior," 
would be more appropriate as the name of a god. I think it 
most reasonable to suppose that some such name as Nabu-nftsir 
was the original source of the shortened name Nftsir, which was 
then conferred in successive generations on account of its having 
been borne in the family previously. Indeed, I do not know of 
one such participial name which cannot be so explained, and most 
of them are awkward to explain otherwise. 

Or this form of name may be a simple noun, like Abkallu, 
Addu, Adru, Asu, Bibbu, Bubu, Bal&tu, Gugu, Gimillu, Daianu, 
Unzarhu, Isbu, 'Idru, etc. Here, again, we may suppose the 
parents hoping that the little Gimillu would grow up to be a 
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"help" to his parents. But it is quite as likely that someone, 
far back in time, was called Gimil-Nabu, and then familiarly 
Grimil, and thus started a fashion which resulted in children 
being called Gimillu at the start. Why should a child be called 
Abkallu, Asu, Daianu, etc., except because someone else had 
already been so called, and in the first instance bore a name in 
which these words had reference to some god ? Hence, as a 
class, these names may well be all secondary formations. 

2. What can be the force of the termination U, when it is not 
required by the root of the word ? We are familiar with the use 
of the form in G-entilics, like Elamu, "Elamite." It may there- 
fore be that Aplu means one connected with Aplu, "the god," 
as his servant, or his gift to the parents. 

In most cases, if not in all, the U belongs to the root, as 
in Asu, Merasu, etc. But some names are still obscure. Thus, 
is Asinnu a Gentilic ? It looks as if it were related to assinnu, 
some sort of temple servant. So Hartibu is very suggestive of 
some relation to the amelu hartibe. 

3. The ending ua, is often thought to be identical with a 
common grammatical ending which has reference to the first 
person singular possessive. Thus Aplu a would be rendered, 
by many of those who have commented on the proper names, as 
"My son." Without rejecting this view entirely, I would suggest 
that the more frequent use is to denote an abbreviation of some 
longer name, in which Aplu, for example, was an element. Thus 
we might easily account for a name like Ahua. 

4. So it is usual to regard the ending I as indicating the first 
personal possessive suffix. Probably most scholars would, without 
hesitation, render AplI "My son," Marti "My daughter." Such 
a view does unquestionably give very sensible meanings to most 
of the examples we have. But how does the meaning suit both 
Banl and Tabnl ? 

5. The ending la is equally common in prose to indicate 
possession. Most of those scholars who have given renderings of 
these forms give ia a meaning. Jager, Halbvokal i im Assyri- 
schen, would make it a post-positive interjection. Certainly this 
gives a very pleasing explanation in most of the cases adduced 
by him. The explanation is exactly what I should give, only I 
prefer to avoid attaching a definite meaning to its use. The 
form is hardly an interjection, I think, so much as an affectionate 
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or familiar prolongation of the word, originally marking an 
abbreviation, but having little trace of meaning. It is just like 
the y in Tommy for Thomas, Tom. At any rate, Aheia cannot 
surely mean "my brothers," nor Mardukeia "my Marduks." 
But there are many forms besides these hard to explain ; TabnSa, 
for example. Professor Jastrow would call this an afformative 
giving emphatic force to the word (see Journal of Biblical 
Literature, Vol. XIII, p. 108). This is excellent, only I doubt its 
having even so definite a meaning ; more probably, like the rest 
of these endings, it merely marks a secondary formation. 

6. The termination d. In the case of Apia, Delitzsch already 
in AG., p. 203, suggested an interjection added after the accusa- 
tive. Jager takes a few cases with the last form. But, in any 
case, this would not explain all. For Erba is almost certainly 
an abbreviation of Erba-Marduk (P). Further, we should note 
the rendering of Ardi-Istar by iH"lK in the Aramaic dockets. 
A great many Aramaic names appear to have ended in a. 
These are already explained by Lidzbarski, Nordsemitische 
Epigraphik, passim, as abbreviations. 

7. The termination a' is really, no doubt, ah, and continually 
occurs as a variant of a. But it is perhaps well to place this 
form on record, lest the breathing at the end should be taken 
for an indication of a root vowel. 

8. The termination ai usually denotes Gentilics. But, in 
many cases, even when attached to a town name to form a per- 
sonal name, it admits of a different explanation ; see below in the 
section on Gentilics. In the cases we are considering, when 
attached to a common noun, its explanation as forming hypocho- 
ristica has long been recognized. Professor Hilprecht pointed 
out Sillai for Ina-silli-Esagila. Such names as Nabuai, Atarai, 
Samsai, Belai, are good examples of what would be difficult to 
explain otherwise. 

A name like Asur-bftniai still remains obscure to me. The 
single A would give the well-known name Asur-bftni-apli ; if the 
A-A here be an old way of writing aple, or an ideogram for abu, 
we might have Asur-btai-aple or Asur-bftni-abi. But it may be 
shortened from any name beginning with Asur-bftni. The occur- 
rence of Asur-baniai-usur suggests that the true reading is not 
yet recognized, or that KAK-A- A has a separate meaning, like 
tabni perhaps. 
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9. The termination aia is at least worth recording, because it 
lent itself particularly well to the idea of a divinity la. I am not 
sure that any name certainly shows the existence of a god la. The 
divine name does appear as la, Ian, lama, Iahu, but la is a form 
that may be doubted. Even the appearance of PlIPP in Hebrew 
names as TV may be denied. It does not occur at the beginning 
of names and so may be our i a, No. 5 ; while 15T is la. If so, 
it indicated that these names in iah, jah, were hypochoristica, 
and would be a confirmation of the view of la as certainly not 
meaning "my." 

10. The termination 6, usually marks a plural. We may 
recall that the & is quite possibly I, and then these cases fall 
under No. 4. But regarding it as a plural simply, we can 
account for it most easily as an abbreviation of a longer name, 
in which the plural formed one element. 

Further, we may note an ending in e', which does not look like 
a plural at all, and may well be a graphic variant of ai, a', etc., 
due to some root influence. Each of these forms may need its own 
explanation, and there are too few examples to generalize from. 

When a plural is definitely certain, fixed by the termination 
ni as ending in ani, we may also regard it as shortened from a 
long name in which the plural formed one element. Thus Hani 
might be derived from Gabbu-ilani-Sres, or some other name in 
which il&ni was an element. 

But there is another way of regarding such names. Thus 
Sarrani is usually taken to mean "Our king." Without stop- 
ping to inquire whether that is correct, we should note that 
LUGrAL-MEI§-ni would also be read Sarrani. A scribe 
might be indifferent to the fact that he had indicated a plural 
by his mode of writing (see p. 151 above). But it seems to me 
simpler to suppose that this name was short for Nabu-bel-sarrani, 
or something of the sort. 

There is a number of names formed from nouns by adding 
-ni or -nu; like Abuni, Sadunu. These are plain enough: 
"Our brother," "Our mountain." Many of them suggest dis- 
tinctly the loss of a divine name. Names like Ilu-rabu-sadunu 
are common in the later Babylonian contracts. 

11. The termination utu usually forms abstracts. The 
sense in which some of these names are to be regarded may 
perhaps be decided by the cases in which the noun is a name of 
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a god. Thus Nabu appears to be related to Nabutu, Nabuti, 
Nabute, Nabuti, Nabuttu. While we may regard Nabutu as 
meaning the profession of a prophet, or possibly "a prophecy," 
what special senses are to be attached to the forms Nabuti, 
Nabutfi ? Would these suit a child's name ? Even if we deal 
satisfactorily with this one set of names, we have to deal with 
Ninipti, AsurtI; and perhaps Mardukate is to be taken as a 
plural of Marduktu which I have not found. 

The question which has to be answered is whether the idea 
of the root-word is preserved and an abstract made of it, or 
whether these may not, after all, be only examples of a way of 
making names with a reminiscence of an element already existing 
in an older name. Thus Istu-Adadi-ahiitu, Ilutu-Asur-llmur, etc., 
may be among the originals of the names Ahutu, Hutu. 

The addition of the third personal pronoun su, with the 
frequent change of utsu to utsu and then usu, forms a series 
of names that are often puzzling. Thus we have Ahusu, Dadusu, 
etc. Here we have a fresh complication by the fact that SU is 
the regular ideogram for the verb er6bu, "to increase." Thus 
PAP-su can be read Ahusu, but also Aherba. Further, in 
some cases the s u is not a suffix ; Balftsu can hardly be for 
Balatsu, as the derivative Balasl seems to make certain. 

At present, I am disposed to say that names are thus formed 
from divine names without any further meaning than an indica- 
tion of the cult. Thus Nabutu vouches for the fact that rever- 
ence for Nabu was characteristic of the parents and was to be 
looked for from the child who bore the name. From ordinary 
nouns the names formed may be simple hypochoristica. A child 
was hardly called "Servitude," Ardutu. 

12. Lastly, we have the termination ku. This may be the 
mark of the first person singular of the permansive of a verb, or 
may form with nouns a word of similar sense. Thus Sarraku 
means "I am king." I am inclined to think that the same force 
abides in the proper names. If Zflzu means something highly 
desirable, Z&zaku means "I am that desirable thing." The 
name Z&zaku is a variant of Z&zl, Z&zai. The exact sense of 
Zazu is not yet known to me. 

A similar derivation is Marduku from Mardu. I regard 
Marduk, Marduka, as only variants of Marduku. Some appear 
to regard these as derived directly from the divine name Marduk. 
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But we should then have the singular phenomenon of a man 
bearing a divine name. The likeness of form is sufficiently 
startling without insisting on the Assyrians being conscious 
of such a derivation. On the other hand, Merodach himself 
may have borne a name derived in this way from Mardu. 
We have yet to find a tolerable meaning for Mardu. But we 
need not then have recourse to Sumerian. 

I doubt if it can be substantiated that men bore divine names 
in an unmodified form. The one or two apparent cases of B6l, 
t. e., EN preceded by the determinative of personality, are prob- 
ably only cases of i-en to be read is ten. I do not deny the 
existence of such names, but desire better evidence. 

The puzzling name of the eponym for 881 B. C, written 
BE-aku, seems from its variants to be meant for Limutti-aku. 
But the first sign Li is not clear ; and BE is not known to be 
an ideogram for Limuttu. In ADD., App. 1, col. viii, 11. 37, 38, 
we have some indication that BE-aku was read Karfiaku. 

A somewhat curious extension of this form seems to be seen 
in Barzikutu, where Barziku seems to be first formed, then a 
termination utu added. 

The relationship of these names may be made clearer by a 
table (pp. 163 sqq.) showing how often the series postulated for 
aplu is complete. When the first form, corresponding to 
aplu, has not been found, it is inclosed in brackets. 

That these forms are all of exactly the same shade of meaning 
I do not maintain. It is their practically meaningless use that I 
desire to emphasize. Their similarity of form to terminations 
which had well-recognized meanings very likely caused them to 
be used, in error, with such meanings, and may have led to an 
extension of their use. Popular senses may have been attached 
to them which were pleasing to the popular fancy. But except 
as indicating abbreviation, I regard them as having no proper 
meaning, and think it is waste of time to seek further for any. 

In favor of my view is the fact that the same person bore 
names of various types. Thus Delitzsch already notes that 
Nurea is a variant of Nurua. I think we should hesitate to call 
them the same form. But both, as abbreviations, have the same 
meaning, or want of meaning. 

So also Urdu is certainly the same man as Urdft (ADD., 
Vol. Ill, p. 240). The father of a certain Marduk-sar-usur is 
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called Gabbi, Gabe, Gab-e, Gabla. The variants of the name 
Dannft are all, I think, borne by one and the same person. The 
cases in which it can be shown that one or other of our forms 
was actually used as an abbreviation of a longer name are few, 
but it must be remembered that once a man was called by the 
shorter name, the occasions on which the longer name would be 
used were, of course, few indeed ; and many men never bore the 
longer name at all. We should rather be astonished that we 
know of as many as we do. 

[To be continued.] 



